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members’ preview on May 21 will open 

The Port of Salem: Merchants, Captains 
and Ships, a new permanent exhibit. Located 
on the first floor of East India Marine Hall 
facing East India Square, the room was the 
museum's first Marine Room, opened in 
1905. The new exhibit is the first stage of a 
general reinstallation of the permanent 
marine exhibits. The entire project is sched- 
uled for completion to coincide with the 
1988 opening of the Asian Export Art Wing. 

The principal goal of The Port of Salem 
is to depict an important part of the history 
of one of the nation’s oldest seaports, the 
golden age of overseas trade. The exhibit 
traces Salem's rise under the House of 
Derby in the 1780’s, through its years of 
preeminence and into the long twilight of 
the port from 1830 to 1875. 





Among the oldest models: 
a Salem ship, c. 1750 


One underlying purpose of the exhibit 
is to pay tribute to John Robinson. A trustee 
of the Peabody from 1875 to 1925, he served 
additionally as Director and as Treasurer. 
The son of a supercargo in the East Indies 
trade, Robinson was among the first people 
in Salem to discern historic value in art and 
artifacts from the overseas trade era. Al- 
though the East India Marine Society had 
collected navigational information from the 
beginning, its members had viewed marine 
objects as everyday items of no interest to 
scholars. This was the period of the Peabody 
Academy of Science, and while the attention 
of most of the staff was given to natural 
science, Robinson was slowly and patiently 
assembling a material record of the city’s 
maritime heritage. 

The first marine exhibits in the museum 





ABOVE: the Marine Room in 1905. 


BELOW: Campbell Seamans (I.) and 
Bill McWhirk: the character of the 


room demanded exacting standards. 
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were in East Hall, opened in 1889. When 
ethnological material began to crowd the 
marine collection out of that hall, Robinson 
conceived the idea of turning the two 
rented office spaces at the front of the 
Marine Hall into a single marine gallery. He 
supervised the extensive renovations neces- 
sary, and the Marine Room opened in 1905. 
The installation has presented many 
challenges to Designer Fred Johnson, 
Exhibits Engineer Campbell Seamans and 
Will Phippen, Conservator and production 
chief. The room itself had to be treated not 
as a backdrop for art and objects, but as an 
artifact of interest in its own right. Its dimen- 
sions and character had to be considered at 
each stage of the installation. On the techni- 


cal level the exhibit incorporates a number 
of new features. The room includes a fire 
protection system which will ultimately 
guard the whole of the East India Marine 
Building, East and Weld Halls. The system 
has been hidden behind partitions set off 
from the room’s original walls. Preserving 
the character of the room meant preserving 
a high level of natural light, too high for the 
stability of watercolors. However it was 
desirable to exhibit an early watercolor view 
of Salem. To resolve this problem the water- 
color has been protected from natural light, 
and will be illuminated by a new fiber optics 
system. 

Material in The Port of Salem will also 
illustrate the state of conservation science 
at the Peabody. Treatments vary. Among the 
ship models is that of a Salem vessel, built c. 
1750, thought to be the oldest American- 
built ship model. This has been left unal- 
tered to show its original detail. Restoration 
of anumber of merchant portraits, on the 
other hand, has revealed unexpected color 
quality and detail. The portraits of William 
Gray and Nathaniel Bowditch, for example, 
have been revealed to be among the finest 
and most beautiful in the collection. 

The exhibit has expanded beyond the 
Robinson Room proper to embrace the 







tert: Model of Friendship 
(center of case) in 1905. 
BeLow: Model Restorer 
Durland Brown works 


on Friendship. 


Garden Gallery and the stairhall, originally 
the entrance to the second floor. Most of 
the portraits will hang in the former. The 
three exceptions are specific references to 
the historical, commercial and scientific 
legacy of Salem. John Robinson presides 
over the entrance to The Port of Salem, as 
he presided over the original Marine Room. 
The Frothingham portrait of Elias Hasket 
Derby, merchant king among merchant 
princes, appears alone with Derby material. 
Finally the books, tools and navigational 
instruments of Nathaniel Bowditch, father 
of modern navigation, appear together with 
his portrait by Charles Osgood. 

The Port of Salem is designed in some 
measure as a retrospective of the earlier 
Marine Room. The intent is not to duplicate 
Robinson's conception but to envoke the 
mood of his day, when Salem began to 
rediscover its past. 
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Se Nea cee is one of those sciences 
with a wide popular following,” says 
Dr. Frederick H. West, who heads the 
Museum’s recently organized Archaeology 
Department. “That has benefits, but it has 
disadvantages as well. One of them is that 
popular interest sometimes leads resear- 
chers to release their findings prematurely.” 
As a scholar in the center of one of the 
science’s most debated subjects — the 
antiquity of Homo sapiens in the new world 
— Dr. West has good reason to know. “I’m 
one of the recalcitrants who continue to 
date the entry of man into North America 
no more than 11,000 to 12,000 years ago,” he 
explains. “Others have made claims for 
sites dating 30,000 or more years ago. Unfor- 
tunately, the evidence advanced of those 
dates appears to be flawed in one funda- 
mental respect or another. The evidence for 
the more recent dates, sites belonging to 
the Clovis point culture, is extensive and 
more complete.” 





Dr. West has spent more than 20 years 
studying stone tool sites in Alaska. The 
toolmaking technology of that area, which 
he and others name the Beringian tradition, 
is in his view the direct antecedent of the 
widespread North American Palaeoindian 
culture whose distinctive signature is the 
elegant, fluted “Clovis projectile point,” 
first identified in Clovis, N.M. over 50 years 
ago. Among the sites providing evidence 
linking the Beringian tradition and the 
Clovis is the Bull Brook site, in Ipswich. The 
Bull Brook collection is on deposit at the 
Peabody. (see related story) 

The Archaeology collection, which has 
grown with the addition of Dr. West's Alas- 
kan material and the Bull Brook collection, 
is one of the Museum's oldest. Numbering 
some 75,000 objects, it began in the early 
19th century with artifacts located in Essex 
County by Salem antiquarian Rev. William 
Bentley and others. Through the 19th cen- 
tury it was increased by a number of avoca- 
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Lert: Dr. West in the field, Alaska. 


BELOW: Peggy Dorsey, managing 
editor of the Quarterly Review of 
Archaeology. 
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tional archaeologists and by excavations 
conducted by The Peabody Academy of 
Science. “The first Director of the Academy, 
Frederick W. Putnam, and Edward S. Morse 
were both instrumental in enlarging the 
collections,” explains John Grimes, As- 
sociate Curator of Ethnology. “In his later 
career at Harvard, Putnam became known 
as the father of American archaeology. 
Morse introduced the science to Japan. 
Although interest in the subject declined 
from about 1915 to the 1930s, it revived 
under the stimulus of Ernest Dodge’s in- 
terest in American Indian and Palaeoindian 
ethnology.” The collection, catalogued in 
the 1970s by Grimes, Peter Fetchko and Will 
Phippen, represents an enormous cumula- 
tive record of pre-European occupancy in 
New England. “Development in this area 
has erased a large number of sites. We 
would not even know they had existed if 
not for objects in this collection,” says 
Grimes. “That enables us to place Euro- 


American New England within a wider 
context.” The whole of the region’s history 
under European influence occupies less 
than 400 years. The archaeology collection 
sketches an unbroken record of Palaeoin- 
dian and Indian cultures dating back some 
11,000 years. 

A major activity of the department is 
publication of the Quarterly Review of 
Archaeology. The publication’s primary 
purpose is to provide critical reviews of the 
literature of archaeology. An underlying 
goal is to maintain a forum for exchange of 
ideas in a field where most ideas generate 
controversy. Articles are prepared by con- 
tributing editors who are among leaders in 
the field, and Dr. West is Editor-in-Chief. 

Dr. West's collection not only repre- 
sents the precedent of the earliest New 
England cultures, it also adds new depth to 
the Alaskan ethnology collection and ina 
real sense closes the circle of all the Pacific 
collections. Most of us learned in school of 


the land bridge which linked Siberia and 
Alaska during the last Ice Age. Dr. West and 
others have broadened the picture im- 
measurably. “Land bridge is an inadequate 
term for Beringia,” says Dr. West. “It was a 
land mass stretching 1200 miles from the 
Arctic Ocean to the North Pacific. Siberia 
and Alaska were the western and eastern 
edges of a land whose richest area is now 
beneath the Bering Sea.” Further, it was not 
a route for migration but an inhabited 
place, peopled for 2,000 to 4,000 years by 
one of the most advanced Stone Age cul- 
tures yet discovered. In his book The Ar- 
chaeology of Beringia, published in 1981, Dr. 
West argues that this culture’s highly suc- 
cessful adaptation to severe cold represents 
the crowning achievement of Palaeolithic 
man. The Beringian peoples lived, indeed 
thrived, as successful hunters of the great 
land mammals of the Upper Pleistocene, 


animals present in the land in large numbers. 
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B! Eldridge is a familiar and busy figure 
around the museum, a member of the 
maintenance staff. There’s much more to 
the man, however. “Bill is among the last 
links in the area’s tradition of avocational 


The migration of Palaeolithic peoples 
did not come about solely because of the 
inundation of the Beringian tundra at the 
end of the Ice Age, argues Dr. West. He is a 
supporter of the theory that successful 
Palaeolithic hunters were a primary factor in 
the extinction of the great mammals, a 
theory with disturbing implications for our 
own time. In Beringia a complex of environ- 
mental factors including human predation 
appear to have led to ecological disaster 
about 13,000 years ago. Then, and only 
then, did the Stone Age hunters move out 
of the central landmass, first into Alaska and 
the Yukon Territory. Dr. West believes The 
Mackenzie Corridor, an ice free zone which 
developed between two great glacial masses 
in western Canada about 11,000 - 12,000 
years ago, offered these peoples their first 
avenue into the present day United States. 

“It’s important to understand that 
events, however rapid in geological time, 





archaeologists,” says John Grimes. “He was 
introduced to local collecting by an individ- 
ual active early in this century, John Clark. 
Clark had gained his knowledge from 
William Knapp, who was active in the late 
19th century. As a result Bill has inherited a 
100 year tradition pertaining to Indian sites, 
and he’s added to it.” Describing Eldridge as 
a walking encyclopedia of information 
regarding pre-European sites in Essex 
County, Grimes says that the museum’ first 
relationship with Bill grew from the wish to 
record his knowledge as part of the county 
site inventory. 

Eldridge is also one of the discoverers 
of one of the nation’s most important 
Palaeoindian sites, the Bull Brook site in 
Ipswich, Mass. In the late 1940s he was one 
of the number of North Shore men who 
spent time together searching for surface 
signs of archaeological sites. Others were 
Joe, Nick and Frank Vaccaro, later joined by 
Tony Orsini and Tony Vaccaro. Late in 1949 


moved slowly by our sense,” he observes. 
The ecological crash, and the inundation of 
central Beringia, happened over a time span 
of acentury or more. The first human transit 
of the Mackenzie Corridor may have hap- 
pened very rapidly. Although it was free of 
ice, Dr. West points to evidence that the 
deglaciated land held little game or vegeta- 
tion. The physical obstacles — vast lakes, 
glacial till, and massive glaciers on either 
side — would have been enormous. It is 
unknown still what motive prompted the 
first humans to make this daunting 2300 
mile trek. If it is ever more clearly under- 
stood, it may rank as one of the greatest 
human adventures. 

Dare it they did and, contends Dr. 
West, the weight of evidence is that these 
Beringian peoples were the first humans to 
inhabit North America. Tool and toolmaking 
evidence, including evidence in the Pea- 
body's collection, indicate that the Palaeoin- 


they found themselves at a gravel pit in 
Ipswich. 

“We'd known for years that Ipswich 
was a good place to find arrowheads,” Bill 
explains. “On that day Joe found a point 
that was not made of native stone, and was 
shaped differently than the usual ones. That 
set us off. I’d read about Clovis points 
found among the bones of extinct animals 
and this seemed to be one. After that we 
checked the pit after every heavy rain, 
looking for tools and points that had been 
washed out.” The group, which was to 
become the Bull Brook Club, brought their 
finds to the R.S. Peabody Foundation for 
Archaeology in Andover. “They seemed 
pretty interested,” Eldridge recalls, “but 
when they dug test pits the results were 
disappointing to them.” Not long afterward 
the group learned that the entire area was 
to be excavated for gravel. They decided to 
begin their own excavations, working 
ahead of the power equipment, and made 


dian cultures moved throughout North 
America in a few centuries, with technology 
evolving slowly from that which they 
brought with them. 

Most of the Museum’s collections 
focus on the historic times in which New 
England created links of trade with Asian 
and Pacific peoples. It is the archaeology 
collection which casts those events in a 
broader light. It glimpses the time in which 
another Asian-born tradition, far older, took 
root and flourished on the soil we now call 
our own. Perhaps no collection here under- 
scores so well one purpose shared by all 
our holdings — the common heritage of all 
humankind. 


The Archaeology of Beringia by Frederick H. 
West is published by Columbia University 
Press. It is available at The Museum Shop. 





arrangements with the property owners 
that would give them as much time as 
possible to explore the site. 

“This was an unusual situation,” com- 
ments John Grimes. “Professional archae- 
ologists are cautious about encouraging 
avocational digs. Here, though, was an 
extensive, endangered site. Douglas Byers, 
then Director of the R.S. Peabody, con- 
cluded that the cost of professional excava- 
tion of this site was prohibitive, and that the 
only way to rescue anything from Bull 
Brook was to have Bill and his friends go 
ahead. Byers stayed abreast of their activities 
and gave advice.” 

“On the first day's dig, objects came to 
light right and left,” Eldridge says. “We later 
learned we'd hit a ‘hot spot,’ The main area 
turned out to contain over 40 of them. Now 
that we realized that we had a very old site 
18 inches below the surface, we kept at it.” 

“Keeping at it” is understatement. This 
group of working men devoted every spare 


moment they had to the site for more than 
25 years, with the support and encourage- 


ment of anumber of leading archaeologists. 


What emerged from Bull Brook’s two sites, 
along with over 7,000 stone tools, is the 
picture of a Palaeoindian settlement, the 
first uncovered in New England. It was 
occupied 10,000 to 11,000 years ago by 
people of the fluted point culture. The ‘hot 
spots’ Eldridge refers to were dwelling sites 
or work areas. Whether it was occupied for 
long periods or seasonally is unclear. These 
hunters brought the raw materials for their 
tools with them for hundreds of miles, or 
traded for it with other groups, for a com- 
mon feature throughout the excavation is 
the use of a non-native stone, chert, for 
tools and weapons. The tools and toolmak- 
ing remains which Eldridge and his friends 
excavated show, to Frederick H. West and 
other archaeologists, technological links to 
the Beringian tradition which the earliest 
Americans brought with them. Dr. West 
sees particular links with the Denali Com- 
plex culture in what is now interior Alaska, 
whose sites he discovered and has exca- 
vated. Such links are valuable pieces in a 
still incomplete puzzle, the question of 


migration from Beringia into North America. 


.-r: John Grimes, | 
research associate 
Mary Lou Curran, Bill 
Eldridge. 


They help to confirm Dr. West's theory that 
the fluted point culture was the oldest 
human occupation of the present-day 
United States. 

The Bull Brook site has been destroyed 
by the gravel operations, but its impact is 
lasting. When Peter Fetchko persuaded Bill 
and the Vaccaro brothers to place their finds 
at the Peabody, it was with the conviction 
that a complete collection, offering the full 
picture of the site, was in immense impor- 
tance to New England archaeology. 
Eldridge’s interest goes on to the present. 

“| found a few more artifacts up there three 
years ago,” he says. “I may find something 
new when spring comes.” 

As an avocational archaeologist, Bill has 
some words of caution for others interested 
in the subject. “Digging a site destroys it 
forever. Any archaeologist has an obligation 
tg see that such windows into the past are 
put to use to solve some of the problems 
relating to the migration of early man into 
North America.” | 

The scholarly attention given to the 
Bull Brook discoveries hasn’t turned Bill 
Eldridge’s head. Ask him to sum it up and 
he'll say “well, it’s been kind of an interest- 
ing thing to carry along.” 





MAY CALENDAR 


sun 3 


Autograph Party 
Traditional American Folksongs. Jeff Warner, 
Associate Editor of Traditional American 
Folksongs: From the Anne and Frank Warner 
Collection will sign copies of the recently 
published song anthology based on the 
work of his parents, pre-eminent 20th 
century American folksong collectors. 
2 p.m., Lobby. No charge. 


Family Concert 
Songs of the Atlantic Coast. Explore the 
seaboard from the Outer Banks of North 
Carolina to the Canadian Maritimes with 
the celebrated traditional music of Jeff 
Warner and Jeff Davis. 3 p.m., East India 
Marine Hall. No charge above Museum 
admission, members free. 


tue 5 


Gallery Talk 
Textiles: Treasures of the Peabody Museum. 
Join Susan Bean, Curator of Ethnology, fora 
tour through the Museums galleries. Man- 
ufacturing techniques, fibers and decora- 
tion of cloth from around the world will be 
discussed. 11 a.m. No charge above 
Museum admission, members free. 


Hes (iy, 16}, AO 


Guided Walks 
Living Landscapes. Learn about the social 
and natural history of the Ipswich River 
Wildlife Sanctuary with teacher-naturalists 
Widge Arms and Lucy Ingalls. 
May 6 : An Introduction to the 
Sanctuary 
May 13: A Spring Walk to Averill’s Island 
May 20: Visit “The Rockery,” an en- 
chanting man-made feature in 
the heart of the sanctuary. 
Co-sponsored by the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society’s Endicott Regional Center. 9:30 
a.m. to 11:30 a.m. Individual Walks: Mem- 
bers $3.50, Non-members $5. Series: Mem- 
bers $9, Non-members $12. Prior registra- 
tion required by May 4. Directions to meet- 
ing place furnished on registration. Send 
payment c/o Education Department. Rain 
date May 27. 


thu vi 


Meeting 
TSCA (Traditional Small Craft Association), 
7:30 p.m., Education Room. No charge. Use 
Liberty Street entrance. 


thu JA 


Speaker of the Month 
Japanese Handmade Paper. During a three 
year stay in Japan, Elaine Vukov, Ethnology 
Curatorial Assistant, studied traditional 
methods of making and using handmade 
paper. A historical perspective on the pro- 
cess of papermaking will be presented 
through a short video and display of ar- 
tifacts. 11 a.m., Education Room. No charge 
above Museum admission, members free. 


sat 16 


Family Program 
Kimono. Parents and children will enjoy 
seeing some kimonos from the Museum’s 
collection and trying on the traditional 
Japanese garment. Decorate a small kimono 
of your own with Educator Ellen Soares. 
10:30 a.m., Education Room. $1.50 per 
person. Limited to 20 children. Prior registra- 
tion required by May 8. Send payment c/o 
Education Department. 


Concert 
Sinfonie-by-the-Sea. The final concert of the 
season will feature the premiere perform- 
ance of Symphony by Dennis LeClaire. Also 
on the program will be Faure’s Masques et 
Bergamasques Suite and Mendelssohn's 
Concerto No. 1 in G Minor. The concert will 
be followed by a champagne reception. 8 
p.m., East India Marine Hall. Call 631-4613 
for tickets and information. 


tue 19 


Day Trip 
Art and Architecture in Lincoln. Visit the 
DeCordova Museum for a guided tour 
including the newest exhibit “Drawings 
from Boston: Selections from the Boston 
Public Library Collection.” After a catered 
lunch tour the Codman House, c. 1735, and 
the Walter Gropius House, 1937-38, home of 
the famous architect and noted director of 
the Bauhaus School. 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Members $30, non-members $35. Prior 
registration required by May 12. Send 
payment c/o Education Department. 


thu 21 


Special Event 
The Port of Salem: Merchants, Captains and 
Ships. A new permanent exhibit of marine 
paintings, ship models and artifacts which 
depicts the golden age of one of the nation’s 
oldest seaports. 8 p.m. Members and guests. 
Refreshments. 


sat 23 


Walk 
Moseley Estate. Bring a picnic lunch and join 
Museum Educator Ellie Bailey for a visit to 
The Mosely Estate, Newburyport, MA. Walk 
through the formal gardens, fields and 
forested hillsides and view the splendid 
ornamental plantings of dogwood, azalea, 
and rhododendron. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Mem- 
bers $5, non-members $6.50. Prior registra- 
tion required by May 15. Directions to 
meeting place will be sent upon registration. 
Send payment c/o Education Department. 


PEABODY MUSEUM of SALEM 


To register for Museum programs please call 745-1876 Mon-Fri, at least one week prior to the program. 


_ JUNE CALENDAR 


thu 4 


Meeting 
TSCA (Traditional Small Craft Association), 
7:30 p.m., Education Room. No charge. Use 
Liberty Street entrance. 


sun Wa 


Workshop/Demonstration 
Cat's Cradle and Fancy Knots. Terry Ridings 
of the Vancouver, B.C. Maritime Museum 
and member of the International Guild of 
Knot Tyers, will demonstrate the age-old 
sailor craft of knot-tying and introduce cat's 
cradle games from around the world. 2p.m., 
Lobby. No charge. 


Family Concert 
Songs of Southern Latitudes. Jill King pre- 
sents songs of her native New Zealand, 
accompanied on banjo and concertina, in 
English and Maori. You can also learn to 
speak “Nyew Zilnd,” learn traditional rope, 
string and stick games and take a South 
Pacific voyage in an imaginary canoe. 
3 p.m., East India Marine Hall. No charge 
above Museum admission, members free. 


tue rh | 
if) \ 


Gallery Talk x) 
The Port of Salem. Join Paul Johnston, 
Curator of Maritime History, for a look at 
the new exhibit - The Port of Salem: Mer- 
chants, Captains, and Ships. Displays 
examine the port’s history during its heyday 
in the late 18th-and early 19th centuries, the 
great age of sail. 1ha.m. No charge above — 
Museum admission, members free, 


wed 10) 17124 


Course | 


Forever Yours: Perennial Gardening, Join. _ 
Ellie Bailey for an introductory course cover- 
ing: gardening planning and design; plant 
selection; the planting and care of the 
garden. Short lectures, workshop activities, 
assignments and a visit to a perennial garden 
are included. 10 a.m. to noon, Education 
Room. Members $20, non-members $25. 
Prior registration and payment c/o Education 
Department required by June 3. 


thu 18 


Speaker of the Month 
The Union Blockade and Gray Ghosts of the 
Confederacy. Stuart Morgan, Maritime 
History Curatorial Assistant, will present an 
illustrated talk on the North’s blockade of 
the Confederacy’s coastline during the Civil 
War, and the-blockade runners — the Gray 
Ghosts\— that dated to. runit-11a.m., 
Education Room. No charge above Museum 
admission, members free. 


Tue 23 


Day Trip 
Indian Artisans.and Odyssey in Space. Join 
Ethnology Curator Susan Bean for a visit to 
the “India - A Festival of Science” exhibit at 
the Museum of Science. Artisans will de- 
monstrate traditional methods used in 
wood carving, silver filigree, embroidery, 
hand loom weaving and other skills which 
display 4000 years of Indian progress. After 
lunch at the Museum of-Science, attend the 
OMNIMAxX film adventure - “The Dream Is 
Alive” - the first film madeby astronauts 
aboard the space shuttle. 9 a.m.to4 p.m. 
Members $25, non-members $30. Prior 
registration required by June 16. Send 
payment c/o Education Department. 


thu 5 


Day Trip 
Salem and The U.S. Constitution. Program 
Coordinator Mary Malloy and David Goss 
of the Essex Institute will examine the 
impact of the federal constitution on Salem 
trade using related collections from the two 
museums. Tour the Salem Maritime National 
Historical Site and Chestnut Street. Lunch at 
the Cotting-Smith Assembly House in- 
cluded. 10:30 a:m. to 3:30 p.m. Members 
$25, non-members $30. Send payment c/o 
Education Department. 


PEABODY MUSEUM of SALEM 


To register for Museum programs please call 745-1876 Mon-Fri,at least one week prior to the program. 
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| ee” Moir, Curator of Natural History, has 
set in motion plans to involve the 


~ Museum ina cooperative effort of citizens 


and non-profit organizations to monitor the 
quality of Beverly-Salem-Marblehead Har- 
bor. 

The Beverly- alent Marbletiead Harbor 
Monitoring Program will be sponsored 
jointly by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society’s Resources for the North Shore; 
the Museum and the National Park Service 
and is modelled on the-highly successful 
Gloucester Harbor Monitoring Program. 
The monitoring program consists of taking 
the temperature, salinity and dissolved 
oxygen readings of harbor water, recording 

it on a-data sheet and returning it and the 
equipment to the Museum. “There will be 
three teams; one each from Salem, Beverly 
and Marblehead, that will simultaneously 
test the water in pre-arranged sites,” Moir 
commented. The baseline data becomes 
the backdrop for information gathering and 
over time, the dynamics of the harbor can 


“be determined. 


“The program will serve two purposes,” 

Moir explained. “The first is to encourage 
citizen awareness about the plight of the 
harbor and to create a sense of stewardship 
by reporting environmental changes 
whether caused by people or nature. The 
second purpose is the regular collection of 
baseline data to develop a composite pic- 
tur@yof the harbor’s health. This will be used 
forpublic education, advocacy and scientific 

purposes.” 

« “The sponsoring organizations comple- 


MASSACHUSETTS 





ment each other well,” Moir continued. 
“The Museum will provide facilities for 
meetings and workshops plus storage 
space. | will be available to lead meetings 
and, to some extent, work in the field.” 
Resources forthe North Shore (RNS) will 
provide their organizational and’scientific 
expertise, as well as the services of marine 
scientist Dr. Tom Hruby, who will oversee 
the project. Carol Batdorf, Coastal Waters 
coordinator, will train and schedule volun- 
teers. RNS will also provide equipment for 
collecting and analyzing data and computer . 
time for processing the information. The 
participating organizations will work to- 
gether to publicize and raise funds for the 
project. A grant from the Essex Ecology 
Center in Rockport will provide funds for 
additional testing equipment and mailings 
will be handled by the National Park Service. 

“At the first volunteer orientation meéet- 
ing in January 37 people braved the weather 
to come to the Museum to learn about the 
project,” Moir said. 

“Volunteer monitoring programs ; are 
relatively new,” Moir said. “But they have an 
ever growing and important place in under- 
standing our environment. It’s essential not © 
only to notice but to spread the word about 
the Beverly-Salem- -Marblehead Harbor’s 
environmental condition.” 

For the dates of additional Tanne 


sessions, more information, or to volunteer. ~ 


contact: Resources for the North Shore 
159 Main Street 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 01930. = 
(617) 744-2967 


EM, MARBLEHEAD 
BEVERLY HARBO] 


AND 

















Among the many noteworthy objects re- 

ceived by the Asian Export Art Department 
during the latter part of 1986, three deserve 
special mention. 


Miss Anne Halliday has made a gift of 
an Indian silver-gilt cup which she had 
originally lent for the exhibition “Yankee 
Traders and Indian Merchants.” The cup, 
inthe ornate William IV style, was made by 
Hamilton and Company, the largest and 
most important firm of Indian colonial 
silversmiths. Its inscription testifies to its 
historical associations: 

Presented by 
Lord William Bentinck, 
Governor General and 
Commander in Chief, India, 
to Mr. Rogers of Boston 
in acknowledgement of 
the spirit and enterprise 
which projected and successfully 
executed the first attempt to 
import a cargo of American ice 
into Calcutta - Nov. 22nd 1833. 


“Mr. Rogers” is thought to have been 
captain or supercargo of the ship Tuscany 
owned by merchant Frederick Tudor, “the 
Ice King.” The cup is eloquent testimony to 
the pleasure such cargoes brought and an 
important addition to the collection of India 
trade material. 


A pistol-handed chocolate pot once 
owned by Elias Hasket Derby and given b 
Sara Alden Derby Gannett, a descendant 
is very likely among the first Chinese 
export ceramic pieces brought directl 
to New England. The pot (a rare for 
in European 


and ee ceramic styles) was pa 
of ae Derby’s own order which 

his Grand Turk, the 
essel engaged 





A very rare Hong bowl, made 1780-84 an American presence in Canton, the flags 
for the English market, was the gift of Mr. in the view are those of France, Great Bri- 
William A. Coolidge. The outside is deco- tain, Sweden, Denmark and Holland. 
rated with a continous ink color view of the The interior is decorated with an ink 
foreign factory site at Canton, detailed in color, gilt and green border and, at the 


gilt. As the bowl predates establishment of base, a European-style medallion. 
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re DHE ASIAN EXPORT 
Update 


Staff members tour 


first floor 





MASSACHUSETTS 

Belmont 

Mrs. Judith L. Ganz 

Beverly 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven Bass 

Mrs. Elaine Bolgatz 

Ms. Gerry Cathcart 

Ms. Ruth Coogan 

Mr. Walter Dealy 

Miss Ann L. Handy 

Mr. James B. Hawkes 

Ms. Rita St. Pierre 

Mrs. Aileen Robertson 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Sullivan 

Beverly Farms 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Berlin 

Mr. and Mrs. John Clayman 

Boston 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Burchill 

General Investment & 
Development Co. 

Mr. James F. Sullivan 

Boxford 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt B. Kaiser 

Bridgewater 

Mr. Leslie H. Worsham 

Danvers 

Mrs. Adrianne Dana 

Dedham 

Dr. Marshall Posner 

Dr. Barbara Posner 

Essex 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
Borden, III 


- NEW 
\5 _. MUSEUM MEMBERS 
bk he es petra 1987 


Gloucester 
Mr. Stanley A. Charles 
Ms. Kristin E. Lake 


Hamilton 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Richardson 

Ipswich 

Mr. Cary D. Friedman 

Ms. Lisa A. Campbell 

Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Mathey 

Mr. Robert Purzycki 

Lexington 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. 
Samuels 

Lynn 

Mrs. Mildred Hargroves 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Henneberry 

Mr. David Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Roche 

Mrs. Harold F. Shea 

Magnolia 

Dr. Richard Allen Johnson 

Manchester 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert K. Allard 

Mr. and Mrs. James L. Bildner 

Ms. Ann W. Brewer 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Eberle 

Mr. and Mrs. AI R. Ireton 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Wilson 

Marblehead 

Mr. Peter S. Crawford 

Capt. William R. Dolan 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Doub 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Fallon 





M.A. Fonvielle 

Mr. Sargent L. Goodchild 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hanifey-Boardman 

Mr. Jay J. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Kells 

Ms. Mary Klug 

Ms. Cheryl A. Lane 

Mr. Dominic A. Marraffa 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Davis 
Noble, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Pickering 

Mr. and Mrs. Toby Reiley 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Roffman 

Mr. Ralph Rotman 

Ms. Loretta Attardo 

Mr. and Mrs. Seabury T. Short 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd T. Soule 

Mr. and Mrs. James Strickler 

Mrs. Virginia S. Symonds 

Newton Center 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. F. Saullin 

North Andover 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Philip Lukens 

Peabody 

Ms. Bernice B. Callahan 

Mr. Michael Dembowski 

Ms. Tania Haddad 

Mr. Vinnie Dichirico 

Prides Crossing 

Mr. and Mrs. David B. Truslow 

Salem 

Miss Marcia TI. Bates 


Ms. Amy Donovan 

Mr. Bob Bender 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven M. 
Glovsky 

Mr. and Mrs. George Guanci 

Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer 
Harman 

Mr. Donald Hulbert 

Miss Myrna E. Lloyd 

Mr. Charles H. Perlo 

Ms. Jane Sabin 

Torrey Eilertson 

Mr. T. William Smith 

Ms. Pamela Wilson 

Swampscott 

Mrs. Lillian Goldin 

Ms. Dorothy L. Lane 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Porosky 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Reiley 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo S. Russo 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Wyer 

Wenham 

Mrs. Hope C. Ayers 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander A. 
Felton 

Mrs. Monica Fransioli 

Weston 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Movitz 


CALIFORNIA PENNSYLVANIA 
San Francisco Media 
Mr. Alexander N. Gansa Mr. Clifford Lewis, III 


ILLINOIS 
Geneva 
Mr. John H. Bereman 


VERMONT 
Dorset 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hawkes 


MAINE 

Brooksville 

Mr. Robert K. Cassatt 
Kittery Point 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barth 
Scarborough 

Mr. C. Gardner Lane, Jr. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Suwalsky, Jr. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Ms. Claudia Dengler 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Exeter 

Ms. Dorothy G. Ham 

Laconia 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell C. Orton 
NEW YORK 

Queens 

Mr. Kenneth C. Dwinell 








Ey SACRO apie, 








Find the distinctive wedding gift in the Shop at the Peabody 
Museum of Salem. Well wrap your gift selection and ship it 
anywhere from Danvers to Dar es Salaam. 


Its smooth sailing with your 10 percent members discount. 


Visa, Mastercarc 
American Expres 


EXHIBITS 
INFORMATION 
745-9500 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Monday to Saturday 
10 a.m. to5 p.m. 
Sundays and Holidays 
1 p.m. to5 p.m. 


PEABODY MUSEUM of SALEM 
East India Square 
Salem, MA 01970 


Non-profit Organization 
United States Postage 
PAID 

Permit Number Ninety 
Salem , Massachusetts 





CONTINUING EXHIBITS 


Yankee Traders and Indian Merchants 1785-1865. An exhibit 
commemorating the relations established through trade be- 
tween the United States and India. 

The Tribal Style: Selections from the African Collection at 
the Peabody Museum of Salem. Sculpture, masks and per- 
sonal and domestic objects reflecting the vitality of African 
artistry and craftsmanship. 

Chinese Export Art: Highlights of a Private Collection. Fur- 
niture, silver, paintings and precious objects drawn from a 
personal assemblage. 

Decoys and Mantel Birds. An exhibit featuring some of 
New England's finest wildfowl carvings including decoys, 
miniatures and mantel birds. 


NEW EXHIBIT 


The Port of Salem: Merchants, Captains and Ships. Marine 
paintings, portraits, ship models and artifacts of the golden 
age of the port. Opening May 21. 


